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this case it need not keep us from regarding the brave and clear- 
sighted few as the true interpreters of their country, especially as it 
is they, at this juncture, who are visibly guiding its destinies. 

George Santayana. 



THE MENTAL ANTECEDENTS OP SPEECH 

TT is usually said, in discussing speech as a motor process, that 
-L an idea of some sort always starts the mechanism of speech. It 
also appears that one must distinguish in some degree at least be- 
tween ideas and words as incentives to vocal utterance. "When we 
make this distinction two problems must be considered: (1) How 
does thought get translated into words as one prepares to speak? 
(2) "What bearing does this have upon actual vocal expression? The 
first of these problems is by far the more important, since, so far as 
consciousness is concerned, thinking the word is practically the only 
condition necessary for its utterance. In attempting a statement of 
the problem it is necessary to distinguish different cases. "With 
reference to the relation between thought and language, one must 
have noticed that there are many instances in his own experience in 
which the problem could not arise at all. Very frequently one talks 
without noticeable antecedent imagery. In other cases one has a 
vague notion of what is to be said in addition to talking, but no defi- 
nite words or separate images that correspond to the words. In 
other cases words are thought first and then judgment is passed on 
them before they are uttered, and there is also the general notion of 
what is to be said in advance of the words, and before the separate 
words develop. In still other cases the processes reach a maximum of 
fullness. There is first the anticipatory intention, then a further 
elaboration as thought, then translation into words, and finally the 
vocal utterance. This most complete form is the least frequently 
noticed, but since it is possible, and actually does occur, it may per- 
haps be made the type for analysis and explanation. 

A theory that can be made a starting-point for discussion is offered 
by "Wundt's assertion that development of the sentence in prepara- 
tion for speech is nearly always analytic rather than synthetic. He 
insists that there is ordinarily in mind a complete idea of what is to 
be said before the sentence is formulated, and, furthermore, that the 
way from the anticipatory total idea to the sentence is ordinarily 
one of analysis. The idea is present in all its entirety before the 
sentence or its anticipatory thought elements present themselves. 
These part ideas or words are selected or analyzed from the total 
idea, and at the time they are thus selected they are seen to have 
certain relations to each other; by the very process of analysis or by 
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virtue of their earlier connections they have or are given certain 
relations to one another that determine their connections in the sen- 
tence as a whole. On this view, discrete thought would be at the 
most a process of elaborating what is earlier contained in a total idea. 
The advantage of this way of putting the problem, from Wundt's 
point of view, is that it avoids the necessity of raising the question 
of how the elements of the sentence are put together. They are 
found together; the question is only one of how they are made dis- 
tinct in the total complex or matrix in which they are found. 

Unfortunately, Wundt does not make very clear the nature of 
the preliminary idea. It is apparently for him something almost as 
definite as a real perception. If one examines one's own conscious- 
ness there are occasions that seem to harmonize with this picture, 
but these come, for the most part, when one is describing some event 
or object from memory, rather than when thought is more construc- 
tive. If one, for example, is endeavoring to describe a landscape, one 
sees it in the "mind's eye," if of the visual type, and then selects 
one feature after another for description. The objects are all there 
before analysis and description. This consists in selecting one feature 
after another and supplying the words that best describe them. 
But this is the only case in which introspection seems to justify 
the statement that there is a definite anticipatory idea that is an- 
alyzed and translated into words. Even here one might question 
whether the selection did not really add something to the picture 
that was at first in mind. Whether the process was not in part one 
of recalling elements of the original picture as well as merely picking 
out one part after the other. Certain it is that the picture in mind 
before analysis into parts and the picture as analyzed are not iden- 
tical ; the process of analysis has enriched the content. It is difficult 
to be sure that recall through association has not played quite as 
important a part as has mere analysis. But even this slight justifica- 
tion for the preliminary idea as holding the material that is to be 
obtained and described in language is absent in all other forms of 
description. When one is describing an object through motor or 
auditory recall, it is not all in mind at once, but one bit comes in 
at a time. There is no question of analysis in that case. 

But while one can not take Wundt's description as seriously as he 
means it, still he emphasizes certain important features of the pre- 
liminaries of speech that must be taken account of in any theory or 
description. First, while we can not agree that the idea to be ex- 
pressed is always definitely present in consciousness in advance of 
analysis and expression, yet it is certainly true that there is some 
foreshadowing of what is to be said before it is definitely prepared 
for expression. In the second place it must be admitted that the 
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same elements that give an inkling of what is coming also furnish 
the conditions that serve to unite the different elements of thought 
and of the sentence, or, more accurately, make the elements really 
belong together from the beginning rather than need uniting as is 
sometimes assumed by writers on language. On the other hand, it is 
logically impossible that the idea can both be present in advance of 
analysis and at the same time be developed by thinking. As a matter 
of fact (give this description the most liberal latitude possible in 
interpretation), it is very seldom that the actual process of pre- 
paring thought for utterance takes the form that Wundt indicates 
of a total idea, an analysis of that total idea, and then a translation 
of the parts into words. 

One must in any discussion of the speech process go even farther 
than "Wundt in insisting that any particular speech element can be 
understood only in its setting, in the general situation of the man 
at the moment, and in the general context of the individual thinker 
before any sentence is spoken. One sentence grows out of another, 
and still farther back one idea is the outgrowth of earlier ideas, so 
that one can not understand any single step or stage in a discourse 
unless one considers what has gone before it in the discourse, the 
general social situation in which the speaker finds himself, as well 
as the more remote bits of knowledge, and the earlier connections 
with the members of the group to whom he is speaking. If one were 
to sketch a list of the factors that are involved in thinking, one would 
have to begin with a statement of the problem, and this could only 
be stated if one were to go back to a fairly general purpose that had 
been developed gradually in the experience of the thinker. Now I 
am writing this sentence as a result of my intention to discuss the 
mental antecedents of sentences in general. That intention has 
developed gradually out of other problems, as the result of reading 
and observation that has raised the question whether one thinks 
before one speaks and how far thinking precedes this speaking and 
what form it takes. If one drops into this attitude from some purely 
non-professional train of thought, there is a fairly complete break in 
the train of ideas; the new series began where one was working last 
week or thinking yesterday on the same problem, but all that is 
remembered of what has been said before has its influence on the 
train of thought at the present moment. The first controlling influ- 
ence on speech, then, is the group of antecedent experiences that in 
a sense constitutes this attitude and in a sense controls the attitude, 
which is renewed and aroused as I sit down to the typewriter with 
the intention of doing a little work on this particular topic. 

But it is not implied that this intention necessarily carries with 
it the full details of all that is to be said. Much of the intention is 
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no more than a general idea of the problem to he solved. There are 
vague references to Wundt and the feeling that his theory is 
incomplete and one-sided. Notions of the influence of meaning 
and the possibility that the Wiirzburg schools and Woodworth's 
naked thought notion may play a part in the matter, that in any 
case they are all wrestling with the same problem and are prob- 
ably all aware of the same group of facts and may really mean 
the same thing as a solution except that they are taking partial 
views of the total processes, and each is prevented from seeing 
the truth in the other's view by the different methods of 
approach. These different ideas are not clearly represented at one 
time; in fact, all that may be clear is that one must analyze this 
preliminary idea ; the other elements flit in and out as the process of 
analysis proceeds and before anything is formulated in words, and 
before satisfaction with the result is sufficient to make it seem pos- 
sible to formulate the attempt in words. There is nearly always 
some preliminary idea ; one nearly always has the belief that it is suffi- 
ciently clear to stand formulation before the words begin to make 
their appearance, but it is not analyzed, the different parts are not 
represented as distinct, there is no foreshadowing of the form of 
the sentence before writing takes place, and still less before one 
speaks even in the somewhat formal process of lecturing without 
notes. The total idea that Wundt has in mind is apparently nothing 
more than this intention to say something when one begins to express 
any bit of abstract thinking and need be no more than that in con- 
nection with more concrete mental operations. 

The form that this intention to say something takes varies from 
individual to individual and from moment to moment. In the experi- 
ments of Biihler and others it seems to be nothing more than the 
satisfaction that the subject is ready to speak, and this may be no 
more than the removing of inhibitions. In any case it comes in no 
particular imagery, certainly no imagery that a critical observer 
would say was adequate to what was to be said. In fact we may say 
in the light of present controversy that the total idea is nothing more 
than something that means what is to be said, rather than anything 
that resembles or is what is to be said. It can only be asserted in the 
most metaphorical sense that this is analyzed in the process of speak- 
ing. There is really nothing there to analyze, in the sense that one 
can analyze a painting or a landscape that is present in the world 
outside. In most cases one would not know that there had been 
anything in mind unless the formulation in words had taken place. 
Certainly one would not have known what was in mind were it not 
for the expression, and could one give to any one else an accurate 
description of the mental content that preceded the sentence, he 
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would not recognize it as the matrix from which the sentence had 
been chipped. 

On the negative side, it seems that Wundt's description of the 
processes that precede speech is not adequate. How then does this 
intention become fulfilled ; how do the vague f oreshadowings of what 
is to be said actually take form? As has been implied above, this 
varies greatly with the material to be expressed. In the case of more 
abstract thinking which we have started to analyze it appears that the 
formulation of the idea first takes place in words. There is the pre- 
liminary intention, which may be sufficient for several sentences; 
then the words come as a result of association, first with the idea, then 
as a consequence of the connection between the words themselves 
under the influence of the more general purpose or intention. 

It is more of a problem what determines the associations that 
start the sentence. That may come from the preceding sentence ; it 
may come from the preceding train of ideas ; it may be due to the 
fact that this is the first idea of a series put into words, that it seems 
to require particularly accurate statement or analysis, or because of 
the social environment at the moment ; some one may have appeared, 
or it may chance that the idea that has presented itself promises to 
be particularly interesting to the companion with whom one has been 
sitting or walking in silence, or more frequently, where one has been 
with some one else, it may be in response to a question. The response 
to a social need, immediate or possible, present or in prospect, con- 
stitutes the more usual incentive. But very much of our more seri- 
ous thinking is given the verbal form for the sake apparently of defi- 
niteness and of being tested as to its truth in that form. Part of the 
test may be that it is merely more definitely formulated and thus can 
be evaluated in its details. In rarer cases it may be put in the con- 
ventional forms of logic, more frequently in the unconventional, but 
more habitual forms that have been found to be adequate in practise. 
Often, too, the formulation is given that it may be ready for an 
imaginary audience, and the result accepted or rejected as past 
experience has shown the ordinary auditor or customary audience 
would accept or reject an argument of that form. In consequence of 
these different factors much if not most of adult thought, partic- 
ularly serious abstract thought, is in words, even when the individual 
is alone and has no intention of preparing a future discourse. 

Granted the general intention to express something, the prelim- 
inary intention to express some particular thing, which is indicated 
by a most general mental content that means that thing in the 
vaguest way, nothing seems to intervene between that and the appear- 
ance of the words in consciousness. If one is talking or the situation 
is one that demands or permits expression, the words come at once. 
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Occasionally, the formulation in words is slightly in advance of 
actual expression, but that need not be the case, and ordinarily is 
not unless one is talking in dictation or some other circumstance 
demands unusual slowness of speech. Most of the description of 
what intervenes between thought and formulation in language is of 
this negative character. No idea, or at least but the vaguest and 
apparently the most inadequate idea, precedes the appearance of 
the words, or even the actual speech or writing. There is never or 
extremely rarely a sequence of ideas that comes before speech and 
can be said to be sufficiently detailed to be translated into words. 
Speech comes at once as a result of the intention and of the condi- 
tions under which thinking takes place, and for no reason other than 
that the situation and fulfilment of the intention to speak demand 
the words. 

In the large it may be said that the cerebral or mental mechan- 
ism of itself gives forth the words that are appropriate. "What one 
can be seen to do is to pass upon this product as to its adequateness 
to the purpose in hand. This judgment may be passed either after 
the intention has been formulated in words, but before expression, 
or in ordinary conversation after the words have actually been spoken. 
In writing it is more usually the case that one thinks what is to be 
said first and then writes only after the sentence has passed inspec- 
tion. In conversation one may reject an entire sentiment that presses 
for expression, one less frequently may notice that one has a word in 
thought just ready to speak that is not suitable, that will not pass the 
subjective censor, but much more often than in writing one actually 
gives expression to a thought and then sees that it is not what was 
intended. One must then modify, usually with an apology that that 
was not what was intended. Two problems naturally arise in con- 
nection with the problem. The first the one already mentioned and 
postponed: what is it that determines the word that shall come to 
mind?, the second how is one able to pass upon the expression that 
is thought of or that has been spoken to determine that it is or is not 
what one desired to say? Both processes are alike in that they can 
not be definitely observed by the speaker, but can only be studied 
indirectly through observing under what circumstances they go 
wrong and under what circumstances they lead to desired results. 

The process of censoring is not unlike the processes of recogni- 
tion and of passing upon the truth or falsity of a statement that has 
been heard or a conclusion that has been attained, or like the criti- 
cisms that are passed upon works of art, upon esthetic creations. It 
probably depends, like all of the others, upon the wide-reaching asso- 
ciates that have been developed in past experience, which are aroused, 
sometimes completely, sometimes latently or partially, by the words 
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as they are suggested or uttered. Often one notes that a word that 
has been thought of in one connection under the influence of one 
mental attitude or setting, will arouse an entirely different group of 
associates in a mind dominated for the moment by another idea. The 
second possible setting suddenly presents itself just after the phrase 
has been used, and the associations that result are seen to be not at all 
in harmony with the intention that is controlling the expression as a 
whole. On the purely formal side one may become aware after the 
formulation that some definite rule of grammar has been violated, or 
some other accepted generalization of good practise may suggest 
itself with which what has been said will not square. On the 
whole, however, the judgment is passed in terms of unformulated 
past experience. The sentence pleases or does not please at once. 
Then on the side of mere expression one usually looks first to see what 
it is that does not please, that is awkward or worse, then discovers the 
part of the expression that is wrong, and finally may decide how this 
is wrong and why by reference to rules and canons of good taste. It is 
striking that in this as in so many similar judgments the recognition 
that something is wrong is much more likely to come before the 
appreciation of what it is that offends. Just as in the simpler com- 
parisons or judgments one can tell that two sensations are different 
before it is possible to say how they are different. One can say that 
one tone is different from another before he can say which is higher. 
In passing on the truth or falsity of an argument it is nearly always 
the case that one decides the formulation to be incorrect before it can 
be said what is wrong, and it is only still later that one can say why 
it is wrong. 

The same process can be traced in much the same way as for lan- 
guage in the judgment of a picture, a house, or any work of art. One 
first is impressed that it is unsatisfactory or inadequate, then turns 
to the analysis of detail, and finally makes reference to accepted 
rules of practise, if he knows them, to justify his criticism. The first 
vague dissatisfaction comes not only first, but much more frequently 
than either of the others. One is frequently certain that a statue or 
a sentence is unsatisfactory without ever being able to refer the dis- 
satisfaction to its cause. The occasion for the dissatisfaction is to 
be found in some group of factors that do not come clearly to con- 
sciousness. The same group of associates that cluster around a 
mental state to give it meaning, also seem to be active in censoring 
the products of consciousness. They are not of themselves conscious 
in this activity any more than they are in the meaning, but never- 
theless they are the final arbiters of expression, as they are the final 
determinants of meaning. It is not at all unlikely that the same set 
of associates that in one case gives meaning to the word or phrase 
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as it presents itself in the discourse also serves to decide that it is 
appropriate or the reverse when the expression is censored. Usually 
the expression merely passes muster ; there is even no explicit thought 
as to whether it is or is not satisfactory; but when some false note 
is sounded it is usually because a new set of associates different from 
those which gave it meaning, is aroused to pass upon it. From the 
standpoint of instruction the most effective means of improving the 
taste seems to be not in giving rules in explicit formulation, but in 
acquiring familiarity with the best in expression, with the best 
literature, with the approved in conversation. This experience and 
this alone will give the background against which one's own language 
may be judged. Practise in recognizing solecisms will help, but unless 
the other background is present, unless there is a wide experience 
with correct expression, the censorship is likely to be lax or perverted. 
Rules, too, have their place, but are helpful for the most part only 
after some skill in detecting inaccuracies has been developed ; they are 
used only to justify a correction or rejection, not to detect it in the 
first place. 

Decision as to whether the meaning is adequately expressed rests 
upon exactly the same basis and follows the same course. It is 
much more closely related to meaning than is decision on the gram- 
matical accuracy or esthetic qualities of the expression. If there 
is conflict between the associates that a phrase suggests and the inten- 
tion of the speaker, the phrase is immediately rejected. One tries 
again if the phrase has not been spoken, and may keep trying until 
some group of words presents itself that satisfies the censor; then 
expression proceeds. If one is conversing or speaking before an audi- 
ence, and it is necessary to withdraw the statement, one says, ' ' That 
is not what I meant" and substitutes another expression, or the mean- 
ing is made clear by a series of explanatory statements, that seem to 
elucidate, but which may merely annul and replace, the original 
statement. The process of judging is largely concealed; one sees 
only the result. The experiences that happen to be active at the 
moment pass upon the statement. One can be sure that these are 
active only because one sees that phrases that are accepted change 
with the accumulation of experience. The method by which they pass 
upon it one can not see. A statement is rejected at once or accepted 
at once ; one only occasionally sees why. So far as the process can be 
traced, it appears to lie in the fact that when expressed the phrase 
arouses associates that were not aroused by the intention, or, as was 
said, it is seen that it might suggest ideas that were not suggested by 
the intention or the other mental content, whatever it may have been 
that preceded the speech. These associates are seen not to harmonize 
with the intention, although the words as viewed in the first way 
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suggested nothing incompatible with the earlier intention. But the 
process of deciding whether these associates are or are not in harmony 
with the intention is exactly the same as that which rejects the 
phrase. In each case earlier experience passes immediately upon its 
fitness. Only its effects are seen. 

When we seek to determine the conditions which lead to the 
formulation of the phrases and sentences or larger wholes of speech 
we find them to be in large part concealed. Ultimately the process re- 
solves itself into a matter of association under the control of the gen- 
eral setting, the intentions and what not that are prominent at the 
moment. The first association is between the intention and the form 
of sentence that is to be used. Such a difference as that which gives 
rise to the indicative or the interrogatory sentence, for example, must 
depend upon a connection between definite purpose and a definite 
arrangement of words. There is, of course, no explicit intention to use 
an interrogatory sentence, but the antecedents which make the speaker 
desire to obtain rather than to impart information lead to the appear- 
ance of the verb before the noun. There is, of course, nothing more 
than an habitual association between a desire of this sort and the 
particular arrangement of words, as is evident from the different 
expression of the question in different languages. The interrogatory 
mood governs the associations between the single words together with 
the particular need for information, and an appreciation of the fact 
that the person present may supply the information is sufficient to 
start the formulation or expression of the sentence. Once started 
the connections between the words that have been used before in 
similar cases, guided always by the wider purpose or intention, 
serves to carry the sentence to its end. 

Similar purposes and intentions serve to determine other matters 
of form of expression. Thus as Owens has pointed out, 1 there is 
practically no difference in the ideas expressed by the passive and 
the active voice. One is chosen rather than the other because of the 
prominence of one element or another in the thought to be expressed. 
If the speaker is interested primarily in the thing acted upon, that is 
made the subject and thereby made prominent; if the agent or the 
action is of greater interest, that is made the subject. Aside from 
the immediate intention one finds that a number of other circum- 
stances may play a considerable part in determining the form of 
speech. Thus the type of all speech, the simple interjection, comes 
under the influence of emotion. An idea that might be expressed in 
a full sentence in usual circumstances calls out under surprise or 
anger or other strong emotion merely the single word, and that in the 

i Owens, ' ' The Relations Expressed by the Passive Voice, ' ' Transactions of 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XVII., Pt. 1, pages 1-65. 
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form of an exclamation. Similarly the distance of the hearer makes 
a difference in the form of expression. What would be expressed at 
length to one near at hand will be communicated in a word if the 
hearer is several hundred yards away. The shepherd cries "wolf" 
to his master, while the summer visitor may express no more in a 
long and leisurely disquisition on the event to his companion in the 
stage. 

Once a particular form of expression is started in response to the 
intention guided by the emotional attitude and external condition, 
the continuation of the expression, whether- thought only or ex- 
pressed, is largely due to associations between the words themselves. 
In a language spoken fluently no thought is required for a phrase 
once started. The words fuse by association into larger groups, sen- 
tences, or phrases, and these even may associate into groups. One 
of these groups may be touched off by any appropriate stimulus, and 
when thus touched off runs to its conclusion of itself without con- 
scious guidance, with no more than the censorship, and even this is 
aroused only by a mistake of some sort. One returns a greeting, 
will respond to a remark about the weather without thinking. The 
set phrase of response is merely associated as a whole with the phrase 
heard. Much the same relation is established in connected thought 
and discourse between general intention and special sentence and 
even between phrase and phrase, always, however, guided by the 
general purpose that has led one to think and subject to the censor- 
ship of past experience as to both matter and form. In the larger 
aspects, the different ideas suggest one another as large general ideas ; 
each of these may suggest a series of subordinate but still general 
ideas, and these in turn less general ideas that in turn suggest the 
particular sentences. The ideas are of the vaguest sort and need not 
be more than intentions. These finally serve to suggest sentences and 
then phrases and words. 

To go back to the discussion of Wundt's theory, in abstract 
thought one can not say that language comes as a result of the anal- 
ysis of an idea present before speech begins. The most that can be 
said is that there is a general intention first, that this general inten- 
tion arouses a series of associates in verbal form. The analysis, if 
present, is only of a logical concept, not of an actually present idea, 
or of any psychological entity. The results of these analyses are for 
the most part larger groups rather than single words. The words 
come by association with one another and with the general ideas. 
The course of each thought is really much more a development of its 
meaning than a mere analysis of what was present in it. What 
develops was in no sense present before the development. 

Even if one considers the sort of thinking and speaking 1 that most 
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nearly follows the description that Wundt sets forth, the description 
of some object or scene that is held before the mind's eye, the process 
is necessarily not merely an analysis. If one attempts to recall and 
describe a scene from the past, even if a visualizer, one will have at 
first usually a comparatively vague outline of the scene, sometimes 
only a symbol for it ; as he proceeds the different parts of the scene 
become clear one after the other. It is very difficult to say whether 
these new elements are analyzed from the mass that is actually 
present or whether they are added by association with what was 
thought of before. In most cases the process is at least a mixed one ; 
something is added by association even if something is analyzed from 
the preliminary idea. One may say quite confidently that in no case 
is there a preliminary idea from which the different ideas that are 
represented in the words are analyzed, without being added to or 
suggested by preliminary ideas. 

It is interesting to note also the division that Wundt makes of 
sentences into two groups, the apperceptive and associative. The one 
would be constituted by the sentences that correspond to the analysis 
of a preliminary idea, the other to instances in which subject is added 
to predicate by mere association. That one in which most comes 
from the preliminary idea was the apperceptive or closed form, that 
in which practically all was due to the addition of new elements, the 
associative or open form. The former was used in abstract thought, 
the latter in description. We have seen, however, that in practise 
abstract thought usually is the result of associative additions ; descrip- 
tion alone shows signs of a preliminary idea that can be analyzed. 
On the other hand, there is always a preliminary intention, a fore- 
warning of what is to be said in a symbol with a meaning. The 
development of this meaning constitutes thinking and the formula- 
tion of the sentence, processes that go hand in hand. This holds 
both for abstract thought and for description. The intention at once 
guides and controls the associations that give rise to subordinate 
ideas and to their expression in words, and passes upon their ade- 
quacy to express the meaning, to carry out the intention. There are 
differences in the degree in which the associations may be controlled 
by the purpose, but nothing more. The types of expression are 
fundamentally one. Classifications, in consequence, are bound to 
shade into one another rather than to have sharp lines of division. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental notions of the nature of a sentence 
which Wundt holds must be held against the older schools. The unit 
is a preliminary idea that develops in the sentence, and this pre- 
liminary idea or intention is itself determined by wider antecedent 
intentions and in its turn determines the later and subordinate mean- 
ings or intentions ; the sentences and the words are subordinated to 
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all. They are not the units as they have often been made. It is 
from this fact that the end of the sentence may control the beginning 
as well as the beginning control the end. No part can be isolated 
from the whole, and in the whole must be considered the antecedent 
thought, large masses of earlier experiences, the present environment, 
particularly the social environment, the emotional as well as the 
intellectual condition of the individual at the time of speaking. 

W. B. Pillsbuby. 

University op Michigan. 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN BELIEF, MEASURED AND 
EXPRESSED BY DEGREES OF CONFIDENCE 

THE present study only reports in part results obtained from a 
series of experiments with common beliefs. Among the classes 
of material used in related series of experiments are horizontal lines, 
handwriting, and tones. Complete results of all of these experiments 
will soon be published. Our diverse kinds of material were employed 
in an experimental endeavor to give quantitative meaning to the de- 
grees of confidence a person experiences while making various kinds 
of judgments. 

The present investigation throws considerable light on individual 
differences, especially when a scale for measuring "degrees of con- 
fidence ' ' is used. The experiments herein reported afford answers to 
three problems: 

Problems. — 1. We may assume that objects, with as great differ- 
ences between them as one wishes, will be discriminated by every one 
with absolute certainty. It will also be granted that objects, with 
sufficiently less differences between them, will be discriminated by 
every one with something less than absolute surety. The problem 
then arises: "What is the correlation between an individual's "degrees 
of confidence," and the "differences discriminated" by him? As 
these differences become larger, will his increasing confidence-strength 
in their discrimination be nicely graduated to the increasing objective 
differences? What differences are here found among individuals? 
What are the probable causes of such individual differences as 
appear ? 

2. Does the correlation, in the case of an individual, between 
"degrees of confidence" and "differences discriminated," bear a sig- 
nificant relation to a correlation (in the case of the same individual) 
of his judgments of discrimination and those of a large group of 
persons ? That is, does an individual's high or low approximation to 
a social standard bear any definable relation to his own correlation of 
confidence and discriminated difference? 



